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ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Christian discipline, in relation to the 
Society, of which the author esteems it no 
small privilege to be a member, divides itself 
into two principal heads, the individual exercise 
of various offices, and those parts of discipline 
which are transacted in the meetings appointed 
for that purpose. 

As meetings are composed of individuals, it 
seems natural to begin with the latter; and we 
may perhaps be allowed to extend this individual 
consideration to the offices which result from 
the appointment of the body; for the spiritual 
gifts, which qualify for those offices, must be 
individually derived from the great Head of the 
Church, though the appointment of the body 
may furnish occasion for the more frequent use 
and exercise of them. 

There is one general and comprehensive term, 
adopted by the Society, which includes every 
rightly exercised member of the body,—that is 
*goncerned Friends,”—Friends, who from a 
persuasion of duty, are engaged to promote, in 
any suitable manner, the welfare of individuals, 
or of the Society at large. A great proportion 
of these may be observable amongst the various 
classes of Ministers, Elders, and Overseers. A 
very considerable and profitable addition, how- 
ever, may be made to this number, by diffident 


minds, who are not in either of these stations, 
and who sometimes perceive the want of a little 
friendly counsel to a brother or a sister, if they 
would in simplicity impart it. 

Let not individuals of this class put off 
their own work, under a false apprehension that 
such engagements belong exclusively to those 
who are deputed by the Church. To act in an 
official capacity, does not belong to them; but 
there is an important, private, individual service, 
which devolves on those who are not so deputed ; 
a service which though known only to the par- 
ties themselves; yet if performed in faithful 
simplicity, may be blessed both to the visiter 
and visited. 

Perhaps even eldersand overseers themselves, 
cannot perform any part of their duty, with 
more benefit to individuals, or with greater peace 
to their own minds, than by individual private 
labor. Timely and duly bestowed, this labor 
may be greatly blessed ; because it will be per- 
formed at a time when, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, the minds, even of those who are devia- 
ting from the path of duty, are more tender and 
susceptible, than when they have gone to such 
lengths as to become the necessary objects of 
official visits. 

The services of which we are now treatin 
yO that every man should speak the Trut 
to his brother,—* mind ¢o his brother.” Some, 
it is to be feared, instead of performing this 
truly kind office, relieve themselves by intima- 
tions to others, which is seldom productive of 
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good, and, if rehearsed, may sometimes do much 
ha 





The writer of these hints does not wish to 
promote a meddling or officious disposition, 
that ‘would be “a busy body in other men’s 
matters.” No! there is a material difference 
between such a disposition, and the gentle hint 
of a friend, or such a caution as may prove the 
basis of a new friendship. 

These friendly od private admonitions 
spring from one of the “ diversities of gifts ” 
which come from ‘the same Spirit;” but as 
there are “ diversities of gifts” so “‘ there are di- 
versities of operations, though it is the same God 
who worketh allinall.” Though these services 
require a portion of the gently constraining 
power of Truth; yet, for the performance of 
these friendly offices, the same preparatory 
baptisms must not be expected, as always pre- 
cede a right commencement in the work of pub- 
lie ministry. 

Some observations have been made which 
closely attach to the important station of an 
elder in the church. To be rightly qualified 
to enter feelingly into the peculiar requisition of 
this office, baptism and conflicts of mind, little, 
if any, short of those which prepare for the mi- 
nistry, and not very, dissimilar are often wit- 
nessed. Indeed, without something of these 
previous baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
no appointment of the Church can qualify to 
fill this important office. 

Some, w 
elder, may, for a time, be called to make public 
offerings, in order to qualify them more fully 
to enter into deep feeling and sympathy with 
ministers, in the exercise of their vocation. But 
the effect produced by their offerings, will after 
a little time clearly manifest to attentive minds, 
the place dntegnel for tliem by the great head 
of the Church. 

May all who are thus exercised be favored 
with true discernment as to their own proper 
gifts and stations.. To these, in a peculiar man- 
ner, will apply very many of the observations 
in the former part, relative to gospel ministers; 
and these also have great send to keep the es- 
sential watchwords: “Be humble, be watchful, 
patient and resigned.” 

Great is the beauty and dignity of keeping 
strictly to our respective gifts. It must there- 
fore be of the highest importance to each of us 
rightly to discriminate, in our own hearts, 
which diversity is imparted, or entrusted to our 
care, by the great Author of every good and per- 
fect gift. For want of due circumspection in 
this respect, there is reason to fear, that some, 
who have been peculiarly gifted for the station 
of elder, have greatly esbisaed their brightness 
and usefulness. e 

Let none be averse to submit resignedly and 
patiently, the full time, to all the baptisms 
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are preparing for the station of 





which are needful to produce the important dis- 
crimination between this office and that of mi- 
inistry. There is a clear, a very clear difference, 
to the attentive mind; though to ascertain it, 
there is sometimes great need of anointing and 
re-anointing with the true eye-salve, and of en- 
during many lavations or baptisms in the spiri- 
tual Jordan. 
these, encouragingly remember, that propor, 
tioned to their conflicts, and the patience and 
resignation with which they have endured them, 
will be their peaceful reward. 


Let such as have to experience 


One office of love seems peculiarly to belong 


to the rightly anointed and appointed elders in 
our Society; that of a tender watchful care over 
those who are exercised in public ministry. 
These two classes are coupled together in that 
respectful injunction of an Apostle: ‘“ Let the 
elders among you that rule well, be accounted 
worth 
labor in the word and doctrine.” 


of. double honor, especially they who 


Let us consider for what cause they are tobe 


so accounted, and the kind of honor that is here 
intended. As to the former, there has been, 
at all times, a respect attached to age, or to that 
degree of wisdom, prudence, and experience, 
which supplies the want of gray hairs. Here 
then is one cause of honor. 
to arise from the dignity of the respective offices; 
the humbling, self-abasing dignity of which we 
have already spoken. 


The other seems 


The offices of Minister and Elder, to be 
rightly performed, require the individuals who 
are called to fill them, to rule well, first over 
their own spirits, their own dispositions, and in- 
clinations. Unless these are brought into sub- 


jection, they can neither of them rule well in 
the Church of Christ. 


Such individuals have 
peculiar need to dwell in humility, and to be 
clothed with the love of God. As this becomes 
the basis of their government, and they exercise 
their gifts in his fear, and under his guidance, 
they will not fail to “rule well;” and having a 
great warfare to accomplish in themselves, as 
well as having the care of the “ flock over 
which the Holy Ghost has made them over- 
seers,” they will be worthy of double honor. 
But, of what kind is this honor? Is it that 
which exalteth the creature, and puffeth up its 
vanity? This would deeply dishonor the Lord 
and them. What honor is then intended? Is 
it not “that honor which cometh from God 
only?” An honor which by humbling and re- 
ducing the creature, exalteth that Divine power, 
“the grace of God, by which they are what 
they are.” An honor which is best testified 
by Leatinathig to the precepts, and following 
the example of those who are justly esteemed. 
Let us turn again to that office of love, which 
peculiarly devolves on those in the station of 
elder. As the rightly anointed ministers of 


the gospel, cannot preach when and how they | 
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will; neither can the rightly anointed elders 
judge of the offerings which ministers are en- 
gaged to offer, but as they also experience the 

esh anointing of their gifts. They must not 
therefore conclude that ministers have erred .at 
all times that they are not able to unite in 
harmonious labor with them in the exercise 
of their gifts. This consideration should induce 
those, who are in this office, to dwell in deep 
humility and watchfulness, not only over mi- 
nisters, but over themselves also. Yet the ne- 
cessity for this presents no excuse for neglect; 
no reasonable ground to evade or decline their 
duty. « 

If occasion of uneasiness should arise, it is 
their duty with patience and resignation to travail 
through the exercise into which they may be in- 
troduced, that they may perceive whether the 
cause was in the minister, or in their want of 
preparation to judge. 

It is no light matter to truly exercised elders 
to discharge their duty to those who may be 
objects of tender admonition. Much care and 
conflict may sometimes precede a very simple 
service in this respect; but, however great may 
be the previous exercise, they cannot perform 
their office in too much simplicity. 

On some occasions, a hint in a pleasant easy 
manner may be productive of greater benefit 
than if given under more evident concern. Sen- 
sible minds will readily perceive a mistake, 
when presented to their view; and the more hem ‘ t 
ease with which this, especially in small matters,} I would invite the attention of all, especially 
is accomplished, the more likely it is to produce | the young men of our day, to look to this innate 
mutual confidence and esteem. heaven-born power that all have received. 

The office of Overseer, as it relates to a watch- Consult it on all occasions, and whatsoever it 
ful, religious care, is comprised in that of elder; | saith do, that do. It will bring chaos into form 
but as the province of the overseer does not ex-|in your minds. Though a great deep may sur- 
tend to that peculiar care of which we have just | round you, the Holy Spirit moving upon its face, 
been speaking, there is a material difference in | Will diffuse light, remove agitation, and establish 
the two offices. That of overseer, however, confidence in the creative Word of divine power. 
extends to a general oversight of every class of Here is true greatness ; the contrivances of 
Society, and therefore is highly important. The|men sink into nothingness, when compared 
remarks already offered, respecting concerned| With the least emanation from Omnipotence. 
Friends, apply very fully to those who are in| 0! then may the united language be, though 
this office. “Some trust in chariots, and some in horses, 

Let not any who are simply in the station of | We will trust in the Lord our God.” 8. H. 
overseers be putting off rightly produced exer-| 9th mo. 1862. 


cises, by supposing that this or the other point- —Medici 
ing to duty fee be more ably or profitably How ro Passsnvs Hasura—Modiews 


— by another ; but let them remember prelate Barges Som a aeaiae +e tery 
a iunadine to eee ee ance and every excess, and keeping the cr 
nmeet © eglect. er in health by medicine. Indulgence of the ap- 
(To be continued.) petite, and indiscriminate dosing and drugeing, 
———~<o--____ have ruined the health and destroyed the life 
CHILDREN.—The real object of education is|of hundreds and thousands. If you will take 
to give children resources that will endure as | advice, become regular in your habits, eat and 
long as life endures; habits that time will] drink wholesome things, sleep on mattresses, 
ameliorate, not destroy; occupations that will| and retire and rise regularly, make free use 
render ‘sickness tolerable, solitude leasant,| of water to purify the skin, ‘and when sick, 
age venerable, life more dignified “ak useful, | take counsel of the best physician you know, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I somewhere read the sentiment, that ours.is 
a microscopic age; it rather surprised me, and 
induced a good deal of reflection and inquiry, 
for surely gigantic movements are now going on 
in the world, and a great work is on the whee, 
Can it be there will not be developed a vi- 
tality and a moral energy sufficient to check the 
downward course, and turn the current of affairs 
into a new channel? The strength necessary 
for this work has its rise in virtue and true ex- 
cellence, where a redeeming spirit abides, and- 
meekly bows under the chastening hand of the 
Almighty, watching every opportunity that may 
offer, to show the efficacy of a fixed principle, 
to regulate the conduct in every peril, that no 
fear of outward loss nor suffering may move the, 
mind away from a trust that “the grace of God 
is sufficient.” This latent spark of divine life 
lies deep hidden in the hearts of the people, 
and often pressed down by cares and perplexi- 
ties, self-interest and thirst for power. ere 
all these subdued and brought into the right 
channel, a gigantic force would reveal itself, 
invincible in its nature and character; being 
pure—standing in the wisdom that is from 
above, also peaceable, full of mercy and good 
fruits, it would rise in magnitude, and show its 
superiority over all that is hostile and destruc- 
tive to the happiness of the human family in 
the varied conditions and circumstances that. 
surround them. 























; and death less terrible-— Sydney Smith. and follow nature. 
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4 CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

We have received a letter giving an account 
of the Circular Quarterly Meeting held in 
Reading last week. The following extract 
shows that an interest in these appointed meet- 
ings continues to be felt by Friends in the 
different neighborhoods where they are held: 


REapinG, 9th mo. 9. 

On First-day last, our Quarterly Meeting for 
worship took place. Only one Friend from a 
distance was with us. In the morning our 
meeting was held as usual in our meeting-house. 
The afternoon meeting was held at the Melee. 
salist meeting-house, which was kindly offered 
us. The Meetings on both occasions were 
pretty well attended, and the expressed exer- 
cises were well received. The incompatibilit 
of war with Christianity was largely and feel- 
ingly dwelt upon, and the meetings were pecu- 
liarly solemn. To many they were seasons that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

I hope the committee may not become dis- 
couraged in this work and labor of love. That 
they have accomplished good, there is no doubt; 
not, perhaps, very striking, yet there is a leaven 
at work. I know it is a trial for Friends to 
leave their homes, their families, and their own 
meetings; but for every good work there is a 
reward. The field is large, and we know if 
entered into in the right spirit, the Divine 
blessing will attend. H. T. 





A correspondent calls our attention to an ar- 
ticle in a recent number of “ Friends’ Review,” 
expressing a wish that it should be reprinted 
in our columns :— 


FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 


It is believed that the history of the Societ 
of Friends will prove, although extending eatk 
over a period less enlightened than the present, 
that its members have suffered but little from 
their unwillingness to enter the armies of the 
nations to which they belonged. When called 
to any infringement of their scruples on this 
point, their plea was, that as Christians they 
could not fight. This was the ground of the 
earliest apostles of Quakerism, established by 
reference to the New Testament, and has been 
maintained unimpaired by their accredited suc- 
cessors down to the present day. As they based 
their scruples on so high a foundation, and held 
them with such firmness and consistency, their 
case commended itself to those in authority— 
and thus secured them, in a great measure, the 
toleration of their principles. Let those, then, 
who now profess to uphold the same standard, 
take heart from their experience, and face the: 
danger with the same straight-forwardness and 
candor. The true Friend cannot avoid his re- 





sponsibility by any doubtful shifts or expedients. 

e must stand meekly and firmly by the faith 
that is in him, without counting the cost. 

He will not seek relief by magnifying his 
‘oar disability, by ae volunteering, 

y furnishing a substitute, or y paying for ex- 
emption. Either course would prove his seru- 
ples to be a mere pretence. A consistent regard 
to duty, should he be subject to draft, allows 
him no other alternative than to assert his con- 
victions, and to accept the consequences of 
standing faithfully by them. 

In their honest devotion to principle, how- 
ever, Friends are not shut out of the privilege of 
claiming of the government an exemption from 
military service on the grounds of expedience or 
justice. Theirs is a record of peace principles 
held unswervingly for the space of two hundred 
— So that a Quaker and a non-combatant 

ave become, the world over, to be compre- 
hended in the same idea. A member of the 
Society, therefore, is to be presumed honestly 
convinced of the wrongfulness of war, and when 
he objects to engaging in it, his objection can- 
not be justly considered as framed for the 
occasion, or as any proof of disloyalty, but to 
arise from his devoted adherence to established 
principles. 

As respects disloyalty, it cannot exist in the 
conduct of any true Friend. Submission to the 
powers that be, has characterized the Quakers 
always. Not even allowing themselves the use 
of mortal weapons in self-defence, much less 
could they use them in the redress of civil 
wrong. Hence they could not embrace the 
right of revolution in its popular exercise, nor 
be guilty of treason to the State. Professing 
such principles, no military force is necessary 
to insure their subjection. The expensive en- 
ginery of war, or the blood of good citizens, 
can never be demanded to quell any Quaker 
outbreak. So it becomes a manifest justice to 
exempt the sect from acts which they cannot 
by any possibility evoke in others, and which it 
is a violation of their conscience to perform. 

The honesty and loyalty of Friends not being 
doubted, can anything be gained by their being 
made to suffer any penalties for a non-compli- 
ance with military requirements? The penalty 
of death itself would not insure such a compli- 
ance. Nor would the sacrifice of inoffensive 
citizens contribute to the safety or benefit of 
the government. By their imprisonment the 
country would be deprived of an honest indus- 
trial element, while at the same time the jails 
would be filled with innocent men at the public 
cost. By the distraint of their property, a door 
would be opened to a legalized robbery, which 
has never yet inured to the benefit of the State, 
but on the contrary has tended to vitiate the 
public morality. * 

The objection may be raised, that if exemp- 
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tion be allowed on account of scruple, it will 
produce such a number of spurious applicants 
as to interfere greatly with an increase of the 
army. To this it may be answered that all true 
peace-men will willingly make an affidavit 
afirming their conscientious scruples against 
all war. If this is administered to all who make 
the claim, what the army may lose by any who 
may perjure themselves can never be considera- 
ble. An army, indeed, composed of such ma- 
terial would lack all soldierly bearing, and be a 
as millstone about the neck of its generals. 

riends are sometimes called to gontemplate 
the result of such principles should they be- 
come general. They are told that the result 
would be anarchy, and the preying of the 
stronger upon the weak. This is not a stagger- 
ing point. The early history of Pennsylvania, 
compared with that of our other colonies, may 
serve to exemplify that justice ‘is a mightier 
weapon than the sword. Nor is it fair that 
Friends should be requested to untangle diffi- 
culties which occur under systems founded on 
principles antagonistic to those they profess. 
The present war is generally acknowledged to 
have resulted from the institution of Slavery. 
By their testimony against this latter wrong, 
Friends have gradually and peaceably purged 
their own members of direct participation in it. 
Had other sects followed their example, this 
war could never have had an existence. 

While these arguments can not be adduced 
by Friends, as any defence of their peace princi- 
ples, they are legitimately urged in an appeal to 
the government to exempt them from military 
service. W.N. 

“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 420.) 


Your wanderings over the Jaulan must have 
led you near the track that Jacob followed on 
his return from Mesopotamia. Could you hear 
anything about that Mizpeh where Laban over- 
took him? 

Mizpeh must have been to the east of our 
track; but I have never been able to identify 
any of the places mentioned in that remarkable 
narrative. The entire scene is eminently rich 
in allusions to Oriental manners and customs. 
The behavior of Laban is true to life, and every 
expression is familiar to my ear “as household 
words.” Laban says: The God of your father 
spak@ unto me yesternight, saying, Take thou 
heed that thou speak not to Jacob either good 
orbad.* Now we should think that Laban was 
uttering his own condemnation, and it appears 
strange that Jacob did not retort upon him by 
asking, Why, then, have you followed me? 
You have disobeyed the command of God, ac- 





cording to your own admission. Jacob, how- 


* Gen, xxxi. 29. 
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ever, knew very well that such a 


cet 
avail nothing. Laban believed that he A 


the intent of the divine command merely by 
refraining to injure Jacob, and so the latter 
understood it. The terms of the order were 
most comprehensive and stringent; but the 
real intention was to forbid violence, and this 
sort of construction must be applied to Oriental 
language in a thousand cases, or we shall push 
simple narratives into absurdities, and make 
men, and even the God of Truth, contradict 
himself. 

If Jacob gave as a reason for his departure 
from Mesopotamia that he “sore longed after 
his father’s house,” he appears to have stretched 
the truth to find a motive. It is one of the 
most mysterious parts of his conduct that, even 
after he entered Palestine, and was within a 
short distance of the aged, widowed and blind 
Isaac, he allowed a number of years to pass (so 
far as appears from history) before visiting him. 
He resided first at Succoth, then at Sychem, 
and then at Bethel. Two things may throw 
light upon this singular delay. Jacob was 
never a favorite with his father, and his fond 
and partial mother was dead. The home of 
his youth, therefore, had but few attractions for 
him. Then, again, it is highly probable that 
he had good reason to fear his elder brother, 
especially after their meeting at Mahanaim. 
One thing is certain, that Jacob had some 
strong motive to avoid his father, or he was a 
colder and more selfish son than even his history 
would indicate. 


The charge of stealing Laban’s teraphim- 


greatly provoked the idol-hating Jacob, and he 
very likely thought it a mere device to conceal 
some evil purpose. But the thing is interest- 
ing to us as the earliest distinct notice we have 
of the existence and worship of these images. 
They are frequently mentioned in after times, 
but here we first find them in this patriarchal 
family. They must have been so small as to 
be easily concealed under the saddle of Rachel; 
and, by the way, it is still very common for 
Arabs to hide stolen property under the ‘pad- 
dling of their saddles. . . . . . «sf 

Another Oriental trait comes out very offen- 


sively in the conduct of Laban, and afterwards _ 
in that of Jacob—a most undisguised and grieve, 


ous favoritism. Laban searches all before 


visits Rachel’s tent, because she was the pet of . 


his own and of Jacob’s family ; and so, when 
Jacob prepared for the worst in the immediate 
prospect of a hostile visit from Esau, he placed 
the handmaids and his sons by them foremost, 
Leah and her children next, and Rachel and 
her son last; that, as he said about the cattle, 
if Esau come to the one company and smite it, 
then the other company shall escape. Nor was 
there the least attempt to disguise this offensive 
and injurious favoritism, even in this hard ex- 


: . 
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On 
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.. There is nothing generous in the 
whok ter; nothing like saying, ‘These are 
all my children; I cannot choose between 
them; come life, come death, it shall come upon 
us all together.” Far, far from this noble 
spirit. He in effect says, “‘ You handmaids and 
oe children go first; if any are to be killed, 

et it be you. And Leah, go you and your 
sons next.” (Would she not in her heart of 
hearts say, “He never loved me, and is willing 
now to sacrifice me and my sons, if by doing so 
he can make an additional opportunity for his 
beloved Rachel and Joseph to eseape?”) Such 
is the unmistakable English of this whole ma- 
neuvre, and, no doubt, those concerned under- 
stood and remembered it long after that dread- 
fnl day of trial. This story needs two remarks 
to set certain matters in their proper light. The 
first is, that Jacob, in this affair, is no more 
than a type of every Arab emeer in the country, 
and, indeed, of nearly every Oriental house- 
hold. Such favoritism is, and always has been, 
the prevailing custom of the East. He there- 
fore did nothing but what the laws and domes- 
tic regulations of his day and generation sanc- 
tioned. The second remark is, that we have in 
this conduct of the father an explanation of the 
intense hatred to Joseph—I had almost said, a 
sort of palliation for it. 

But to return to the meeting at Mizpeh. The 
terms with which Laban and Jacob reproved 
and berated each other are in admirable keep- 
ing with the parties and the story, and abound 
in allusions to Oriental customs, especially of a 
pastoral people. Twenty years long, cries Ja- 
cob, have I served thee. The ewes of thy flock 
have not cast their young. Evidence of most 
careful and successful treatment. The rams of 
thy flock have I not eaten. Implying that 
then, as now, the males of the flocks alone were 
used for food, or sold to the butcher. Then, as 


* now, wild beasts tore some of the flock ; but 


Jacob the shepherd, not Laban the landlord, 
bore the loss. Then, too, as at this day, thieves 


of the message were the best possible to flatter 
and to conciliate an Oriental. He calls Esau 
his Jord, himself his servant—or slate, as it 
might be rendered—and he thus tacitly, and 
without alluding to the old trick by which he 
cheated him of his birthright, chem 8 
him to be the elder brother, and his supérior. 
At the same time, by the large presents, and 
the exhibition of great wealth, Esau is led to 
infer that he is not returning a needy adventurer 
to claim a double portion of the paternal estate, | 
and it would not be unoriental if there was in- ~ 
tended to ke conveyed by all this a sly intima- 
tion that Jacob was neither to be dispised nor 
lightly meddled with. There was subtle flat- 
tery, mingled with profound humility, but 
backed all the while by the quiet allusion to 
the substantial position and character of one 
whom God had greatly blessed and prospered. 
All this, however, failed, and the enraged 
brother set out to meet him with an army. 
Jacob was terribly alarmed; but, with his usual 
skill and presence of mind, he made another 
effort to appease Esau. The presents were well 
selected, admirably arranged, and sent forward 
one after another, and the drivers were directed 
to address Esau in the most respectful and 
humble terms: “They be thy servant Jacob’s, 
a present unto my Jord Esau; and be sure to 
say, Behold, thy servant Jacob is behind us; 
for he said, I will appease him with the present 
that goeth before me, and afterwards I will see 
his face.” Jacob did not miscalculate the in- 
fluence of his princely offerings, and I veril 
believe there is not an emeer or sheikh in all 
Gilead at this day who would not be appeased 
by such presents; and, from my personal know- 
ledge of Orientals, I should say that Jacob need 
not have been in such mortal terror, following 
in their rear. Far less will now ‘‘ make room,” 
as Solomon says, for any offender, however 
atrocious, and bring him before great men with 
acceptance.* 

Esau was mollified, and, when near enough 


- MPProwled about; but Jacob made good whatever 


to see the lowly prostrations of his trembling 
was stolen. Of course, he had to watch by day 


brother, forgot every thing but that he was Ja- 
cob, the son of his mother, the companion of 
his childhood. He ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him ; and they wept. All this is beautiful, na- 
tural, Oriental, and so is their subsequent dis- 
course, but we cannot dwell upon it. Through- 
out the entire’scene Esau behaves noblygand, 
in appearent —— fairly eclipses the 
wary Jacob. The latter had good reason, per- 


a rning suns. It was, therefore, no mere figure 
oe oe speech that the drought consumed him by 
: Ay y and the frost by night. Thus do the hardy 
a oe epherds suffer in the same regions at the 

© gepresent time. But it is a dog’s life, in spite of 


Wrote hymns in praise of their hard vocation. 


if 
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We must not pass from these scenes in Ja- 
cob’s history without noticing the admirable 
tact with which he appeased his justly-offended 
brother. He sends an embassy to him from a 
long distance. This itself was a compliment, 
and, no doubt, the embassadors were the most 
respectable he could command. Then the terms 


> 


~ all the eclogues and pastorals of love-sick poets. 
| Real shepherds on the plains of Syria never 


haps, to doubt the permanence of his brother’s 
affection; at any rate, he wanted nothing so 
much as to get safely rid of him and his as 
quickly and quietly as possible. He refuses 
every offer of assistance, but insists upon the 
reception of his own presents, carries his point, — 


* Prov. xviii. 16. 
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and thus brings the stringent law of customs in 


such matters to bind his prother to be at peace 
As with him; and, finally, he induces him to take 
; back all his followers, with the promise to lead 

: on softly until he came to him in Seir. This 
o*a — Jacob did not intend to fulfill; or, at 
o east, he led on so very gently that he died before 
nd accomplishing it. In fact, he turned down 
, westward, and made for a place where he would 
& be safe from Esau’s resentment. It is; there- 
~ Bi, fore, highly probable that the reason why Jacob 
“100 Bg did not go directly on to Isaac was the fear of 
- ’ again meeting Esau, whom he had distrusted 
a © 8% and deceived in the very hour of reconciliation. 
- It is commonly the case that the offender is 
M much slower to forget and confide than he who 
z has been injured. Whatever may have been 
. the motives which governed Jacob in all these 

a transactions with his brother, it is certain that 
d on this occasion Esau carries off the palm for 
generosity and kindness of heart. It is not in 

yi . Contests like this that Jacob was calculated to 
. shine. Indeed, he could not meet Esau but on 
ll very disadvantageous terms. He had injured 
‘d him deeply, and beyond the possibility of re- 
, i paration. And, still more to the point, it was 
j obviously the purpose of God to bring his chosen 



















servant into these terrible trials, in order to 
work the deeper conviction of his former sin, 


oe 
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haps their dispositigns, while, in thé’ 
of fife, were eed floaible ae thing 
they require aid of thee? then render 
fully ; forget not that the time may come when™ 
thou mayst desire the same assistance from 
others that thou renderest unto them. Do all 
that is needful for the old, and doit with alacrity, 
and think it is not hard if much js required at 
thy hands, lest, when age sets its seal on thy 
brow, and fills thy limbs with trembling, others), 
may wait unwillingly, and feel relieved when the® 
coffin-lid has covered thy face forever.— Chris- 
tian Register. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


How strong is the instinct of parental love. 
Parents suffer no such agony in their own per- 
sons as they can suffer through the person of a 
child. Parents can bear the palpitating heart, 
the convulsed muscle, the throbbing pulse in 
themselves ; but when the tender organs of a 
loved child are-torn with these agonies, it be- 
comes intolerable. In the aggregate, parents 
suffer more through the profligacies and crimi- 
nalties of their children than through their own. 

They may repent of their own and allay the 
suffering, but when a child’s wickedness runs 
on to ruin and death, then, while life last, its 




























to torturing fires continue to burn in the parental “%™ 
; and the more thorough repentance and reforma- | ‘rturing res continue P 
Lf ay price PE ach appa an a| enh Angmar okey 
~ guide and model to all mankind. In his utmost hild P , ‘oh Po ol ¢ 
oY Siena bes fa hope ana shite aru ut tey mit re il 
i ppt oe creel re rents. What untold agonies, not only im the 
: ; let thee go except thou bless me. And he said, | °P®" day and in the thronged market-place, but be 
: What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. And|!™ solitude and at a do parents suffer ;,* 
ad he said, Thy name ehall be called no more Ja- ee ee a e . - Ps i wns 
a cob, but Israel; for as a prince hast thou power dient nt tors as hil ” he 09 ee 
ty a -- ye wr ne ery urged along by bk: ian rushes on to darker . 
th —amiiieienss shame and deadlier perdition. Yet the time .»” 
was when that child’s heart was as soft as eal 
pi ee = re : when his feelings, like an. aspen leaf, could hav 3 
gh _ Age, when whitening for the tomb, is an ob-| been moved by a breath. Then the mothe 
ng ject of sublimity. The passions have ceased—| could have supplied the very moral nutri 
ja- hopes of self have ceased. They linger,ith| that should have been embodied in the%gro 
of the young, and pray for the young while their | of its soul, just as the milk from her own 
m- spirits are looking beyond the grave—and oh !| became a part of its body. Then she sat 
ed how careful should the young be to reward the} a throne, and weal and woe. were mi 


aged with their fresh warm hearts, to diminish 
the chill of ebbing life. The Spartans looked 


h- upon a reverential respect for old age as a beau- 
tiful trait of character.. 


ready to do her bidding. Then she was 
oddess, decreeing the future, originati 

destination, telling fate himself what he s 

Be kind to those who}do. But, for some vanity, or frivolty 








he are in the autumn of life, for thou knowest not | hour, she forfeited her queenly prerogatives ; : 
er- what suffering they may have endured, or how] she was an idiot in casualty, and,a losteehitd = 
r’s much of it may still be their portion. Do they]and a broken heart are her reward.—Horaca® * 
so seem unreasonable to find fault or murmur ?| Mann. a 
as Allow not thine anger to kindle against them ; , a 
3e3 rebuke them not, for doubtless many have been j 

* the crosses and trials of earlier years, and per- Scrence AND Reticron.—As knowledge ad- 

rt, —TS) 


vances, science ceases to scoff at ae and 


houmy 


T Gen. xxxii. 24, 27, 28, religion ceases to frown on science. a 
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y the one, and of reproof by the 
tyis passing away. Henceforth, they will 
+@well together in unity and good-will. They 
will mutually illustrate the wisdom, power and 
grace of God. Science will adorn and enrich 
religion; and religion will ennoble and sanctify 
science. 
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A Conference of Friends belonging to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, assembled in Race 
Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day afternoon, 
the 12th inst., to hear the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed in Fifth month last, on the 
subject of Education, and the establishment of 
a Boarding School. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rain in the morn- 
ing, which prevented the attendance of some 
from the country, a considerable number of 
Friends were present, and most of the Quarterly 
Meetings were represented. From reports made 

,» by members of the committee and others, it is 
” . believed this concern is awakening a deep inte- 
rest in the minds of many of our members, 


a 
7? * x: that notwithstanding the present state of 





e country, it only requires efficient laborers 

to procure the necessary funds to organize the 
-Institution. 

The Report of the Committee was approved, 

and they were encouraged to persevere in their 

»« labors, and to hold Conferences in neighbor- 

hoods where the way is opened for it. They 


i 

Hh 

He 

| | 2 "* were also desired to publish an abstract of the 

ia * port in Friends’ Intelligencer, which is ap- 
ow ended. 
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7 Tothe Adjourned Conference of Friends, to be 


_ held in Philadelphia, on the subject of pro- 
Widing increased facilities for a liberal educa- 


ie. ss , under the care of Friends:— 

f — @ undersigned, intrusted by the Conference 
we *. in the Fifth Month, with the further 
> ieee of the concern, now report as fol- 

' lows: 


A Sub-committee from their number visited 
«| New York, at the time of their late Yearly 
A ‘Meeting, and attended two Conferences of 
i Friends on the evenings of the 27th and 29th 
i of Fifth Month. They were much encouraged 
_by the interest expressed and the liberal sub- 
a ‘scriptions offered, and co-operated with a Com- 
qnittee of New York Friends in framing a Con- 
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stitution, under which the proposed organization 
should be definitely formed. A printed copy 
of this Constitution accompanies this Re 

It was united with by this Committee, and we 
hope that it may be satisfactory to the present 
Conference, ok to the first Annual Meeting of 
the Association, to be held on the 2d of 
Twelfth month, when it is to be submitted for 
adoption. 

Your Committee have also kept in view the 
prosecution of the enterprise within the limits 
of our own Yearly Meeting. A circular and 
subscription papers accompanying this Report, 
have been circulated in various neighborhoods, 
and some efforts have been made by individuals 
interested, to obtain subscriptions, but we felt 
that in order to awaken an interest in the sub- 
ject of education generally, and to explain the 
anticipated advantages of the Association now 
proposed, Conferences should be held through- 
out the country, to be attended by members of 
this Committee. 

Accordingly, appointments were made at 
West Chester, on the 22d, and London Grove 
on the 23d, and at Mount Holly on the 30th 
of Eighth month, and at Salem, N. J., on the 
5th of Ninth month, at each place to be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house. At West Chester, 
the company collected at the appointed time 
was small, but an adjournment was had until 
evening, when a large audience was convened, 
and we believe much interest awakened in the 
subject. It was not thought best to enter upon 
any subscription at the time, but the subject 
was left on the minds of Friends, with a pros- 
pect of substantial results. 

At London Grove the Conference was well 
attended. The objections of some Friends to 
the proposed school were freely expressed, and 
led to explanations on the part of the Commit- 
tee in attendance, calculated, we think, to pro- 
mote its more favorable consideration. Sub- 
scriptions were entered into at this time, which 
though in most instances, small in amount, 
evinced a disposition on the part of Friends in 
this thriving section of country to share in 
the good work. The local committees appointed 
at the several Monthly meetings to forward the 
subscription, had partially accomplished _ their 
labors in advance of this opportunity, but the 
committee felt repaid for the efforts made in 
this, as in other cases, by the evidence that the 
subject of education had taken hold of many 
parents, especially among the younger class, in 
a way to promote the best interests of their 
children. 

The Conference at Mount Holly was rather 
small, and discouragements were thrown out by 
some, but we believe that Friends in that 
neighborhood will be willing to aid us in the 
work in proportion, as we persevere in it. 

The Conference at Salem ended in the ap- 
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pointment of a committee to circulate subscrip- 
1 og among Friends of that wealthy and 

us vicinity. It was well attended, and 
considerable interest expressed, though here, as 
elsewhere, the committee felt they had a work 
to do in stirring up Friends to a sense of their 
responsibilities, as parents and guardians of the 
young, to develope to the utmost, their moral 
and intellectual nature, and to prepare the 

und for that seed, the growth of which is so 
important to their temporal and eternal happi- 


» ness. 


One of the chief causes of discouragement 


* encountered by the committee in every neigh- 


borhood they have visited, has grown out of 
the awful and destructive war in which the op- 
posing sections of our country are now engaged, 
and the uncertainty in which the future is in- 
volved; but while this has discouraged some 
from entering on any enterprise, however ad- 
vantageous, others have seen in it a new incen- 
tive to efforts on behalf of their children. The 
war spirit has penetrated almost every institu- 
tion in the land; the Public Schools are used 
as means of promoting the love of military glory, 
and are increasingly engaged in teaching mile 
tary drill to their pupils. 

We should be especially concerned to guard 
our children against this snare, and to build 
them up in those principles which will not only 
preserve them in the practice of peace and 
good-will towards all men, but will make them 
fit successors to those worthies who have gone 
before them as lights in the world, and exem- 
plars of the peaceable spirit of Christianity. 
To this end Friends should educate all their 
children under their own care; and, not to 
be behind other religious denominations in 
influence, they should aim to develope all 
the talent among them, by the very best and 
most improved systems of intellectual training. 
If this view could be impressed sufficiently on 
the minds of Friends, the distracted state of our 
country would not operate to discourage, but 
rather to increase our zeal in the concern which 
has claimed the attention of this committee. 
As we feel the comparative uncertainty of ma- 
terial riches, and their insufficiency to secure to 
our offspying the blessings of prosperity, ‘we 
should be less disposed to accumulate these, 
and increasingly study to make the best dis- 
position of them for the advantage of others, 
and especially for those who are to assume the 
position, with its attendant responsibilities, 
which we must soon leave vacant. 

: The disposition to introduce military drill 
into the course of instruction in our public 
schools already alluded to, which practice has 
become common in large cities, is especially 
objectionable to Friends, and its true remedy 
lies in providing schools under our own care, 
and placing them under the care of teachers 
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prepared for their responsible duti 
rough and systematic training in & 
School belonging to Friends.” 

The Conference adjourned to meet on the _ 
First-third day in Twelfth Month next, at 10 
o’clock in the morning, at Race Street Meeting~ 
house. 











































Tue PHantom Bouquet, a popular Treatise . 
on the art of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed= 
vessels, by Edward Parrish. Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. : 

This attractive little work, prepared with 
much eare, is for the special benefit of such as 
are interested in the art of skeletonizing leaves 
and seed-vessels. Its lucid directions and fine ce 
illustrations recommend it to all who may in- 
tend to engage in this pursuit. 

Apart from the beautiful result produced, 
and the pleasant employment of leisure hours, 
every thoughtful person “must be struck with ‘ 
the fine and delicate processes of nature re- . 
vealed by this art, elevating it above a mere eo 
amusement, into a study of some of the minute 
and wonderful works of the Great Architect. a3 

The following is an extract from the chapter 
entitled . 





THE LEAF A TYPE OF THE TREE. 

The veinings of the leaf exhibit striking evi- ~~ * 
dence of that unity of design, combined with | 
special adaptations, displayed in every depart- 
ment of nature. 

What the trunk and branches are to the tree, 
are the veins to the exogenous leaf. By con- 8 
tinuity and compactness of structure, the deli- © snd 
cate spiral fibres which constitute the veins are 
endowed with strength and elasticity adapting 
them to sustain and supply the loose tissue 
which fills up the interstices between them, 
while, obeying the primal law of growth stamped 
upon the parent tree, each separate leaf spreads ~ » 
its continuous skeleton into a flattened outline © ¥ 
of the tree itself. ~_ 

A glance at the well-developed tree by tWie » © 
light, stripped of its leaves, with nothing» a 
obstruet its figure against the sky, will sca “ 
fail to recall, to one accustomed to observe and 
to compare, the general outline and arrangement ® * * 
of the skeletonfleaf. Nor is this a mere fancied 
resemblance. Dr. McCosh, of the Queen’s 
University, Ireland, in his comprehensive work 
on “Typical Forms and Special Ends in Crea- 
tion,” ins demonstrated the correspondence be- 
tween the disposition and distribution of the 
branches of the tree and of the leaf-veins. The 
very angles at which the branches leave the 
trunk are shown to correspond in many indivi- 
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dual .cases with those formed by the lateral 
veins‘and midrib upon the leaf; and even the 
curves which give grace and contour to the 
tree are repeated among the veins which per- 
meate its leaves. This is believed to be a great 
natural law throughout the almost infinite 
variety of vegetable forms. 


A young Friend wishes a situation as teacher 
of a family school, or as governess. 
in a Friend’s family preferred. 

Address Sarah A. Boyce, Glen’s Falls, War- 
_ fen County, N. Y. 


Situation 


MaRRIED, on the 18th of 6th month, according to 
the order of Friends, Clement A. Griscom to Frances 
C., daughter of William C. and Rachel M. Biddle, all 
of this city. 

———469 

Disp, of heart disease, at his residence near Fawn 
Grove, York county, Pa., on the evening of the 6th 
inst., Asa Jonzs in the 68th year of his age, an Elder 
and member of Fawn Particular and Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was from his youth remarkable for 
the maintenance of our several testimonies, both by 
example and precept. He was a constant attender 
of meetings until within a short time of his decease, 
and was lively in the concern to encourage others to 
the same duty. For a number of years he occypied 
@ prominent place in the meeting to which he be- 
longed, to the satisfaction of his friends. He suffered 
much, yet he bore his illness with that Christian 
meekness, becoming his profession, and was able to 
bless the Disposer of all things in his severest trials. 
~ After he had ceased from general conversation he 

was heard to say, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
henceforth and forever,” and shortly after added, 
“Happy, happy, home.” And continued to grow 
weaker, until he passed off as quietly as if falling 
_ iuto a sweet sleep. 
_ A meeting was held on the occasion of his funeral, 
which was largely attended by his friends, and the 
neighboring inhabitants. The opportunity was solemn 
and instructive; the gospel was preached in the de- 
monstration of the spirit, and many hearts were 
ee and contrited. May his virtues live after 

im. 

——, in Chili, Monroe county, N. Y., on the 10th 
of the 8th month, 1862, Janz Ann, wife of Joseph 
Thorn, a member and elder of Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, in the 57th year of her age. 

, On Seventh-day morning, 23d of 8th mo., 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, Andrew Quin- 


_, ‘tin, Trenton, N. J., Coartes B. Heapty, in the 38th 
year of his age. 


——<ep—-—____ 


From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
HOME INFLUENCES. 


I shall have, in the present essay, a few words 
to say of those subtile influences—more potent 
and more delicate than any authority or power— 

»which have so much to do with shaping the 
character and controlling the destiny of home. 
They are things which may not be catalogued 
or accurately defined; but, undefinable, name- 
less, innumerable, they are always at work upon 
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the heart, and _—5 accomplishing results, 
vast, important, and lasting. We outgrow, we 
set aside, other control; other influences are 


partial and transient—imperative to-day, to- ~ 


morrow they have yielded—but the influences 
of the home of our childhood are felt’in the 
home of our maturity, in the small as in the 
great, in conduct and character and faith. Do 
we not know this from our own consciousness, 
has not the experience of life repeated and re- 
repeated the fact; and is it not evident that our 
children must carry with them out of their 
homes influences of some sort as strong and as 
permanent as we took out of ours? 

A home—good or bad—is the result, not of 
authority, of direct, sharp, positive law, but of 
influence. I do not think this is generally un- 
derstood. The aim of a parent is to establish 
authority, to make his will felt. The home is 
to have a rigid, inflexible law. That established, 
the matter of home rule is settled. The re- 
quirements and the falling off of each day are 
measured by that, and the fatal thing to have 
done is to have sinned against the /aw of the 
house. Now, as I have already said, law is es- 
sential to the well-being and development of the 
home ; yet he who should suppose that a home 
is to be governed only by authority would make 
a very grave mistake. Authority is limited. 
“Tt cannot modify dispositions, nor implant 
sentiments, nor alter character.” It is an out 
side thing; he who is under it is never free 
from a certain feeling of constraint and subjec- 
tion. It-regulates actions only. It cannot 
reach opinions or affections. This is the work 
of influence, so that he who should rule by law, 
who should be watched over, jealous only for, 
his authority, would fail in just that thing 
which he wished to do. He might compel his 
children to a little circle of prescribed duties, 
but he could never inspire them with the large 
sentiment of obedience, outrunning positive in- 
junctions. What a home wants is domestic 
influences rather than laws. In the more com- 
plicated and artificial relations of society we 
must have authority. Without law, exact and 
absolute, there is no safety. But in the home, 
authority, in the sense in which the world uses 
it, authority as it is sought to be enforced in 
many homes, is not merely undesirable and in- 
efficacious, but positively hurtful. One may 
not govern his home as he would a city, ora 
state, or a penitentiary. Just in proportion 
that it is attempted will the home fail. It is 
possible to have a thoroughly ordered house- 
hold, drilled as admirably as the crack corps of 
a regiment, but that household is not a home. 
He is not a faithful and wise servant who estab- 
lishes such a rule. 

We may take a lesson both from nature and 
from revelation. The things in nature most 
forcible, most reliable, the things constant and 
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» ) sweep of the storm, to which she intrusts her 
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resistless, are influences. It is not the shock of 
an earthquake, the force of the tornado, the 


various missions, terrific and immediate as they 
are in their effects, but to the dew, to the sun, 
to gravity, to electricity, which act noiselessly 
but continuously, whose power, exerted invisi- 
Bly, we become conscious of only in results. 
So in revelation. God has displaced the old 
dispensation of authority by the new one of 
influence, reaching us not through law, but, as the 
word in its origin signifies, by the flowing in of 
his spirit of love and truth into our spirits. 
Law, authority, was of Moses, while grace and 
truth—not law and authority, but influences, 
subtile, invisible, irresistible powers—are of 
Jesus Christ. Just that wisdom which God 
selects for compassing his ends we should adopt 
in the carrying out of our own, and rule the 
little world God gives us as himself he rules 
the vast worlds of matter and of spirit. 

We have all, probably, some vague idea of 
home influence ; but of the momentous thing it 
is—to judge from what one sees—there can be 
very little just conception, while of the separate, 
individual influences which go to make up home 
influence and our connection with and responsi- 
bility for them, we seem very generally insen- 
sible. Ofa few of the more obvious and direct 
of these only shall I undertake to speak, frankly 
confessing my inability to grapple with a sub- 
ject whose height and depth and breadth no 
man may measure. To trace the origin, the 
compass, and the results of the influences of 
home would be to exhaust all history and biog- 
raphy, to run back to the first family, and 
through all families, and on to all the issues of 
eternity. Indeed, to trace the influences ex- 
erted by a single member of the home, through 
all their varied windings and effects, would 
baffle the keenest intellect and the broadest 
wisdom. Only the Infinite can do it. 

I do not know that I could quite subscribe to 
the saying of Napoleon, that “the fate of the 
child is always the work of his mother,” but no 
other person or“thing has so much to do with 
the present and future of a child as the mother, 
and this of necessity, and by the law of our 
being: It is said that children partake more 
largely in the characteristics of the mother than 
the father, her influence dating back beyond its 
conscious being, and we very well know that all 
the earlier influences of its life come from her. 
It is her smile-that first arrests its wondering 
gaze, and calls out the first response of an intel- 
ligence it has awakened. Day by day, by look, 
caress, accent, endearment, she fashions its grow- 
ing spirit; up through childhood she not merely 
leads its tottering steps, but guides its opening 
mind, and upon its facile being engraves her 
own mental and moral image. Consciously by 


and example, and in a myriad nameless, ee 
nized ways she acts upon it, establishing herse 
within its being as the one guide an 
life, the one mighty and resistless influence. 
“What my mother says,” and “ what my mother 
does,” are the two great laws of earlier child- 
hood, and you might as well attempt to reverse 
the decree of fate as convince it that what she 
says and does is other than the absolute truth 
and right. 
hood or girlhood, still this supremacy is main- 
tained ; the father, even when faithful to his 
position, never attaining that first place God . 
gave her, which only her folly or her sin can 
forfeit. 
home is left, and the new begun. 
old scenes and associations, restrained no longer, 
but altogether free, still you trace the mother’s 
influence, to go down to children’s children, 
blessing or cursing. In the home it chances 
often that the little seed unconsciously scattered 
by the wayside springs into luxuriance and life, 
and brings its hundred-fold of fruit, when that 
which is sown with care droops and dies, and 
he who can trace all things back unerringly to 








precept and by word, unconsciously by manner 


f 


As childhood develops into boy- 


Girlhood and boyhood pass. The old* 


their first cause may see in some great virtue of 
to-day, or some huge crime, the inevitable con- 
sequence of some far back maternal influehce. 
As things are, the mother is the influence of 
the home, not by the decree of nature merely, 
but by the neglect of man. The child is left 
to the mother’s care. It is trained, it is tanghty, 
it is watched by her. A double duty is hersp” 
to that which God gave is added that which 
man shifts off upon her. As best she may) her 
womanly nature must supply his neglect, happy 
if she have only to contend against, his negative 
influence. To the opening heart and mind she 
becomes, too often, the only parent, and with 
her rests the whole work of preparing her child 
for the grave encounters of life. That she does 
that work nobly how many of us can attest, 
with a courage, a self-denial, and a faith that 
enshrine her in our hearts, as never virgin oF 
saint in the heart of any devotee. Love as we 
may other women, there stands first and inefface- 
able the love of “mother ;” gaze as we may on 
other faces, our mother’s face is still the fairest; 
bend as we shall to other influences, still over 
all, silent but mighty, reathing to us from long 
gone years, is a mother’s influence. The h 
may be wayward at the time; tear, entreaty, 
the silent agony, all in vain; she may sink into 
her grave despairing ; but these are not lost, no 
prayer, no counsel, no appeal. When tossing’ 
oceans separate, and other scenes distract ; when 
years have rolled their steady increase, and care 
and toil and grief have joined to make the gglf- 
reliant man; when the pee grass waves above 
her grave—then, audible to the soul as when 
first spoken to the ear, come those neglected 
words, to strengthen and to save. In the mighty 
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want of his soul, the prodigal hears his mother’s 
voice, her hymn, her prayer, her precept; 
flashes over him in his riot of vision of her 
form kneeling by his bedside and teaching his 
innocence to pray. In upon scenes of sin and 
shame and license comes that pure, that holy, 
that all-loving presence. The wine-cup falls; 
the tempter is at bay. A little child in spirit, 
but a giant in a new-found strength, he dashes 
all away, and goes out into the world with new 
resolve and hope, to contend, not alone, against 
the perils which had wellnigh mastered him. 
Full many a time, just at the crisis hour—you 
have known it, I have known it—a long-forgotten 

ord or look—a little waif floating down the 


years—has borne the perilled soul into 
safety. 
[To be continued.] 


A 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 


“ Beautiful was the reply of a venerable man to 
the question whether he was still in the land of the 
living. ‘No; but I am almost there.” 


Not yet; though the fiat I feel has gone forth, 
Not yet has the summons been spoken; 

The frail, feeble link that connects me with earth 
Not yet has been shattered and broken. 

The kindred and friends of my earlier years 
Have long in the churchyard been lying ; 

I fain would depart from this valley of tears, 
And pass from the land of the dying. 


A few of the friends of my manhood are spared ; 
Alas! they are dull and repining: 

They talk of hopes withered, of talents impaired, 
Worn spirits, and vigor declining. 

I suffer like them—yet I do not complain, 
For God the assurance is giving 

That soon shall I lay down my burden of pain, 
And haste to the land of the living. 


I weep not for those whom on earth I loved well, 
They are only removed to a distance ; 

The shroud and the pall and the funeral knell 
Were their passports to deathless existence. 
Like them, may I soar to the realms of the blest, 
And join in the angels’ thanksgiving ; 
In the land of the dying sink softly to rest, 

And wake in the land of the living! 


Abdy. 
From All the Year Round, 
. IMPERISHABLE. 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth. 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry; ¢ 
The strivings after better hopes, 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 

A brother in his need, 
@The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 

That proves the friend indeed. 

The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high ; 

The sorrow of a contrite heart, 
These things shall never die. 
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The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love’s first bliss. 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word 
That wounded as it fell ; 
The chilling want of sympathy, 
We feel but never tell. 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept, 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do ; 

Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm and just and true. 

So shall a light that cannot fade, 
Beam on thee from on high, 

And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall naver die. 


For the Children. 
LOVE WINS LOVE. 
> 
‘Mother, the birdies all love father,” said a 
little boy of five summers. as he stood with his 
mother, watching the robbins, who were highly 
enjoying their morning meal of cherries from 


the old tree that overhung the house. 
* Does anybody else love father, Charlie?” 


“Qh yes! I love him, you love him, but we 


‘| know more than the birds.” 


‘“« What do you think is the reason the birdies 
love your father?” 

Charlie did not seem to hear this question. 
He was absorbed in deep thought. 

“ Mother,” at last he said, “‘al/ the creatures 
love father. My dog is almost as glad to see 
him as he is me. Pussy you know, always 
comes to him, and seems to know exactly what he 
issaying. Even the old cow follows him all round 
the meadow, and the other day I saw her lick- 
ing his hand, just as a dog would. What can 
be the reason mother?” 

“Think, Charlie,—try and find out a reason 
yourself.” 

“T think it is because father loves them, mo- 
ther. You know he will often get up, when he 
is tired too, to give pussy something to eat if 
she is hungry, and he pulls carrots for the cow 
to eat from his hands, and pats her, and talks 
to her, and somehow I think his voice is never 
so pleasant as when he talks to the creatures.” 

“ J think his voice sounds pleasant when he 
is talking to his little boy.” 

Charlie smiled. ‘Father loves me,” he said, 
“and I love him dearly. He loves the birds, 
too, I am sure. He whistles to them every 
morning when they are eating cherries, and 
they are not a bit afraid of him, though he is 
near enough to catch them. They look at him 
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away just as if they knew he liked to see them. 
I wish you could hear him whistle to the boga- 
links, as little Mamy calls them. They come 


if # pfand sit on a twig, close by him, and sing so loud, 


make funny noises. It always makes me 
laugh to hear him try to doas they do. Mo- 
ther, I wish everything loved me as well as they 
do father.” 

* Do as father does, Charlie, and they will. 
Love all living things, and be kind to them. 
Do not speak roughly to the dog. Don’t pull 
pussy’s tail, nor chase the hens, nor try to fright- 
en the cow. Never throw stones at the birds. 
Never hurt or tease anything. They know as 
well as you who has a pleasant voice. Feed 

* them and seek their comfort, and they will love 
you.— The Moravian. 


SKILL IN MARKETING. 


One of the branches of 
his business which a far- 
mer should well under- 
stand, is marketing. The 
extreme eagerness which 
some manifest, to get an 
additional half cent. per 
bushel, is hardly to be 
recommended; nor are 


the anxiety and sleepless 


nights which they endure, 
while fearing the market 
may decline instead of 
rising, compensated for in 
the small additional 
amount possibly obtained. 
As a general rule, farmers 
may sell whenever they have the article ready, 
“a there is an active market; the cost of keep- 
ing, the danger of waste, the loss of interest, 
&e., often overbalance a slow advance. But 
there is one point toward which they may direct 
all their energies—that is, to have a good arti- 
cle, and to have the reputation of always furnish- 
ing such. We have known poultry dealers to 
give from two to three cents a pound more, at 
all times, to a farmer who had honestly earned 
a reputation of having the very best, and always 
put up in the very best manner,—and this 
poultry would sell when a poorer article would 
not. 

It is so with marketing fruit. An apple in- 
=— told us that a considerable portion of 
the fruit offered him the present Autumn proved 
defective and unfit for sale, after removing the 
few fine specimens purposely laid on top of the 
barrels to conceal the bruised and scabby fruit 
below. Those who indulged in such tricks lost 
their sales, and will be watched another year. 
On the other hand, those who have cultivated 
their orchards well, and taken pains to raise the 
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with their funny Kile eyes, oll chirp and eat | best, and who have carefully picked, assorted, 


‘and put up what they had to sell, will soon be 
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sought by dealers, and will receive a higher 
price than others. As an instance of success of 
this kind, we copy the following statement from 
the Prairie Farmer—and no one can doubt 
that the successful man of these two took more 
pains in picking carefully and in putting up 
properly; and as a good manager in one way is 
usually a good manager in others, there is no 
doubt that his orc was in better condition: 
“T am acquainted with two men occupyim 
about the same range of land, with farms oppo 
site each other, who happened to carry eighty 
barrels of apples each to the market the 
week. Qne of these men got a certain 
his crop; the other got just $60 more, oF 
average of 75 cents more per barrel. One’ 
sufficient mercantile skill to lead him to asst 
his crop into grades, put them into clean and 
uniform barrels, and fix a price upon each class, 
and in gonsequence of his knowledge of their 
worth, and skill in assorting, etc., he realized 
$60 more than his neighbor did, on the same 
amount and quality of apples, without expense, 
and with but little trouble; and I believe it is 
not only in marketing apples, but grain, and 
even stock, that the seller should know the 
real value of it before disposing of it.”—N. E. 
Farmer. 


—_—_———— oo 


BAKER'S SHOP AND LOAVES FOUND AT 
POMPEII. * 


“Tn a corner of one of the inner rooms was 
found a heap of silver and copper coins, to the 
number of above 500. They had, neuen 
been tied up together in a little bag, which, 
however, had entirely disappeared; and at first 
they were agglutinated into a mass, a 
they have since been separated without diffi- 
culty. At the same time, and near the same 
spot, were found two large shears or scissors, 
and soon afterwards a house-mill of the ordinary 
description, together with a little heap of corn; 
the grains blackened, indeed, and somewhat 
shrivelled, but yet fully preserving their shape, 
and very little diminished in size. Even i 
these indications had not pointed out the house 
as a baker’s establishment, all doubt was re- 
moved this morning, by the discovery, in the 
next apartment, not only of the metal seéop or 
shovel with which the loaves were placed in the 
oven, but also of the oven itself, the mouth of 
which was closed with a large iron door, not 
attached by hinges, but simply, as at present, 
cemented at the edges to the faces of four lar, 
slabs which formed the mouth of the oven. 
the moment when, in company with the y 
ous and accomplished director, I entered 
bakehouse, the workmen were in the act of en- 
deavoring to remove the iron door, but one of 
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the handles gave way in the attempt. A little 
patience and care; however, overcame the diffi- 
culty, and it was no sooner withdrawn than we 
were rewarded with the sight of the entire batch 
of loaves, such as they were, deposited in the oven 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three years ago. 
They are eighty-two in number, and are all, so 
far as regards form, size, and indeed every 
characteristic except weight’ and color, pre- 
cisely as they came from the baker’s hand. 
When it is remembered that up to the present 
time but two such loaves had been discovered, 
one of them imperfect, the interest of this dis- 
covery will be fully appreciated. I ought to 
add, however, that, unlike the loaf in the Museo 
* Borbonico, which is stamped SriiGo. cRAMI. E. 
sCICER., these loaves have no baker’s name or 
other mark. They are circular, about nine inch- 
es in diameter, rather flat and indented (evi- 
dently with the elbow) in the centre; but they 
are slightly raised at the sides, and divided by 
deep lines radiating from the centre ingo eight 
segments. They are of a deep brown color, 
and hard, but exceedingly light—C. W. Rus- 
SELL, in Atheneum, Aug. 23, 1862. 


From the Scientific American, 
THE POST OFFICE—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


The Post Office has formed an important de- 
partment in every civilized country since the 
days of Cyrus, the Persian, who is accredited 
with the origin of regular postal arrangements 
ron different parts of his empire. His 

uriers, however, only carried government 
dispatches, still this was the initiation of the 
system. The Germans claim that a regular 
postal system for carrying the letters of citizens 
was first adopted in the Republic of the Hanse 
Towns in the thirteenth century, and from 
thence it extended to other parts of Europe. 
No well defined system existed in England up 
to the reign of Charles I., who, by royal pro- 
clamation, established post offices in various 
cities and towns in England and Scotland, and 
transmitted the mails regularly between them. 
In those days the mail bags were carried on 
horseback and on foot, as travelling by carriages 
was unknown, and macadamized roads had not 
been invented. No provision, however, was 
made for the transmission of letters inside of 
cities until about 1663, when an upholsterer in 
London, named Robert Murray, set up a penny 
post and express, and delivered letters and par- 
cels several times every day in various parts of 
that city. This enterprise was very beneficial 
to the merchants and people, and it promised 
to be lucrative to its author; but the Duke of 
York (afterward James IT.) claimed that it was 

infringement of a post office monopoly 
Pented to him by his brother the king, and so 
the profits of the first London penny post went 
to swell the revenues of the selfish duke. 
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In 1692; a postal system was projected for 
the American colonies, but it was not organized 
until 1710. In 1753, Benjamin Franklin was 
appointed Postmaster General for the colonies 


and his practical mind soon devised superior ™™ 


modes of managing the details and improving 
the revenues. In 1789, the adoption of the 
Constitution conferred the power upon Con- 
gress of managing the post office. In 1790, 
there were only 75 post offices in the United 
States, and the total revenue was but $37,935. 
The rates of postage from the new organization 
of the department until 1816, were for a letter 
written on a single sheet of paper 8 cents, car- 
ried a distance under 40 miles; over this and 
under 90 miles, 10 cents; over this and under _ 
150 miles, 123 cents; over this and under 500 

miles, 25 cents. These rates were modified, 
but not reduced in 1816, and so continued for 
many years afterward, although they were felt.” 
to be very high. In 1836, Edward Everett 
brought up the subject of reducing the postal 
rates in Congress; but no well digested plan 
was offered for adoption., About this period, 
nearly the same rates of postage prevailed in 
Great Britain, but a new Parliament, elected 
under the Reform Bill, had come into power, 
and one member of it—Mr. Wallace, of Kelly— 
had resolved to devote his energies to reforming 
the post office, and he was ultimately success- 
ful. No proper occasion was neglected by him 
in introducing the subject, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the whole system, and report to 
Parliament. An original and practical man in 
the person of Rowland Hill, a Secretary in one 
of the Government offices, had his mind directed 
to the subject, and by a thorough examination 
of the income and expenditures, and the modes 
of conducting the post offices and carrying the 
mails, he came to the conclusion that a univer- 
sal penny post system for the United Kingdom 
would be successful. He, therefore, made his 
plans and proposed the new system for adop- 
tion. At this period—1837—there were but 
76,000,000 of letters carried annually by the 
British post office, and to pay all expenses by 
the new system, it required 380,000,000 letters 
to be carried. Mr. Hill calculated that the 
reduced rates of postage would vastly increase 
the number of letters, and his method combined 
improved modes for reducing the expenses of 
managing the offices. In the strong faith that 
such an increase would be obtained in a few 
years at furthest, the Reform Post Bill passed 
Parliament in 1839, and went into operation in 
1840. There was a deficit in the first year 
after it went into force, but the revenues have 
been steadily increasing ever since; and last 
year—1861—the stupendous number of 593,- 
000,000 of letters were carried. In 1839, the 
number of letters carried for each ‘person in 
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England was 4; in Scotland 8; in Treland 1. 
Last year it was 24 for each person in England, 
19 in Scotland, and 9 in Ireland. In 1838, 
the revenue of the British post office was 










































standing there has been sucha reduction in the 
rates of postage, and such an increase of mail 
matter to carry, the use of stamps, and the im- 
proved modes of travel by steamboat and rail- 
way have actually reduced expenses, for there 
is now a surplus revenue of $7,500,000 per 
annum. 

Besides the organization of a cheap postage 
system for letters, Rowland Hill introduced the 
carrying of books and small parcels by the post 
office; and no less than 12,000,000 of book 

ackages were carried by this method in Eng- 

nd last year. Another important improve- 
ment, also, introduced, was the money order 
system, by which money paid into any British 

ost office can be drawn by order at any other. 

he value of money orders thus transmitted last 
year was $73,081,700. 

The success of Rowland Hill’s cheap and 
comprehensive postal system soon attracted at- 
tention in America, and in 1843, the Postmaster 
General—C. A. Wickliffe—presented an elabo- 
rate report on the subject, and proposed some 
reduction of the previous high rates. In 1845, 
a bill was passed by Congress reducing the pre- 
vious high rates to 5 cents for every letter 
under half an ounce in weight, carried 300 
miles, and 10 cents for all over that distance. 
In 1851, 1852 and 1855, these rates were 
modified and other alterations made in our 
postal system. The rates now established are 
3 cents for a single letter for all distances 
under 3,000 miles, and 10 cents for distances 
over this, All inland postage must be pre- 
paid; circulars and transient newspapers under 
3 ounces 1 cent; every additional ounce 1 cent; 
periodicals published monthly, and pamphlets 
of not more than sixteen octavo pages, sent in 
packages of not less than 8 ounces, 4 cent per 
ounce pre-paid; 1 cent if not pre-paid. Books 
less than 4 pounds, under 3,000 miles, 1 cent 
per ounce; over this distance, 2 cents per 
ounce, and fifty per cent. added when not pre- 
paid. In 1852, postage stamps and stamped 
envelopes were ordered; and the enly modifica- 
tions adopted of late years have been the street 
letter boxes on the lamp-posts, and the reduc- 
tion of city carriers’ fees to one cent per single 
letter. Exchange newspapers, magazines, &c., 
sent to editors, are free; weekly newspapers to 
subscribers in the county of publication, are 
also free; out of the county, and under 50 
miles, 5 cents per quarter; over 50 miles, and 


under 300, 10 cents; over this, and under 
1,000 miles, 15 cents; over this, and under 
2,000 miles, 20 cents; over this, and under 


4,000 miles, 25 cents. Monthly papers and 





semi-monthly, half of these rates; and if brs 
—s in advance, a reduction of one-half is 
made. 


The franking system, by which members of 


Congress can send letters and packages free by 
post,‘belongs to the worn-out privileges of the 
English Parliament. From the Postmaster 
General’s report of 1861, we learn that there 
are 28,620 post offices in all the States. The 
total revenue for the year was $9,049,296; ex- 
penditures $13,606,759. Thus, while the reve- 
nues are about three millions of dollars less than 
those of Great Britain, the expenditures are 
$4,606,000 more. The excellent roads in Eng- 
land, the small extent of country, with its 
dense population, render the carrying 
mails very much less expensive in that country * 
than in the vast territory of the United States, 
with its sparsely settled population. We must 
not overlook the fact, however, that there are 
about three times the number of letters sent by 
mail in Great Britain than in the United 
States; and besides this, a considerable reve- 
nue is derived from the money orders. This 
system was imperfectly tried for a short period, 
about fifteen years ago, by our post office, and 
given up. We think it should be tried again. 
It is a most convenient method of transmitting 
money in small sums. Another reform for im- 
proving our postal system would be the reduc- 
tion of the high rates for ocean postage to 
Europe. Fora single letter, the rate to Eng- 
land is 24 cents, which is too high. O 
Government has proposed.a reduction, but this 
cannot be brought about without the mutual 
action of foreign governments. We trust this 
question will be persistently agitated until the 
desired reform is effected, and single letters 
between America and Europe carried for five, 
or at most, ten cents. The British ocean postal 
system is managed with great ability. The 
Cunard Company have carried the mails for 
twenty-two years, have never broken a contract, 
incurred no penalties, and never asked an in- 
dulgence, as we learn by some remarks made 
in Parliament. 
maintained by British subsidies on the western 


Twelve mail steamers are 


coast of South America, securing a large trade 
which naturally should rather belong to the 
United States. 





TEMPERATURE OF CHAMBERS. 


Human life would be prolonged, and an in- 
calculable amount of disease prevented, if a 
little fire were kept burning on the hearth 
during the night, winter and summer, if the 
doors and windows are kept closed. One great 
advantage would be, that a constant draft would 
be kept through the room, fire-place, and chim- 
ney, making a great degree of atmospherical 
vitiation impossible. There is a baleful error 


of the * 
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in the popular mind as to the nature and effects ainy Slee and Jupiter’s satellites can be seen 


of pure air, watm air, and cold air. Warm air 
may be as A x: as that of the poles; and al- 
though cold air is almost a synonym of pure 
air, and although it is healthful to vente au 
cold air asleep or awake, yet the breathing of 
cold air is healthful only to a certain extent. 
It is not true that because it is healthful to 
sleep in a cool room, it is more healthful to 
sleep in a very cold room, not only because, as 
has been previously stated, carbonic acid be- 
comes heavy under a great cold, and falls from 
the ceiling to the floor and bed of the sleeper, 
but because also a great degree of cold in a 
room where one is sleeping is very certain to 
cause dangerous and even fatal forms of con- 
gestion in the brain and lungs. The same ail- 
ments result from keeping sitting or sleeping 
apartments over-heated. In midwinter, the 
heat of a sitting-room should not exceed sixty 
degrees of Fahrenheit, five feet above the floor. 
In the chambers of the sick in French hos- 
pitals, the directors are careful that there shall 
not be a greater heat than sixty degrees, or 
about fifteen centigrade. The temperature of a 
sleeping apartment for invalids and for children 
in health, should range about fifty degrees in 
cold weather, and not run lower than thirty- 
five; there is no advantage in sleeping in a 
colder atmosphere. Five hundred cubic inches 
of pure air should be delivered to invalids and 
sleepers every hour, as is the custom in the 

t regulated French hospitals.—Hall’s Jour. 
of Health. 


SAGINAW SALT. 


The State geological survey of Michigan shows 
the salt basin at Saginaw to be the best on this 


continent. Boring for salt water was com- 
menced at East Saginaw in 1859, and now there 
are twenty-three companies engaged in the man- 
ufacture of salt in the Saginaw Valley, the aggre- 
gate value of the various works being estimated 
at $250,000. Many of the wells are over 800 
feet deep, and but one less than 600. The total 
amount of fine salt manufactured up to the Ist 
of July of the current year, was 100,000 barrels. 
At the present time there are twenty-six 
“blocks” in operation, with an aggregate of 
1700 kettles, and capable of an annual produc- 
tion of 468,000 barrels. Two wells at East 
Saginaw furnish 45,000 gallons per day; at 
Portsmouth over 62,000 gallons are consumed 
in twenty-four hours. 


From the Public Ledger. 
ITEMS. 

Ongar TeLescorzs may be made in either of the 
following ways :—Fix in a tin or paper tube, which 
has been blackened inside, a spectacle glass of thirty 
six inch focus, with a small double convex glass of 
one inch focus. This instrument will magnify 


by it. But a better one can be made with an achro- 
matic glass of thirty-five or thirty inches focus and 
two inches diameter : a first-rate comet eye piece for 
this is made by getting two plain convex glasses of . 
three inches focus each, and one and three-eights 
inch diameter, fixing them together with the convex 
surfaces next each other about half an inch a 
leaving as large an aperture of glass as possible. 
Such a telescope as this will bear a meget 
power of from eighty to one hundred times. it 
the comet eye piece, a most beautiful view of the 
groups and clusters in the milky way can be ob- 
tained. 


A Raty Grass.—A correspondent of the London 
Atheneum gives the following description of a very 
simple rain glass, which he has long used with en- 
tire satisfaction. He says— Get a common pickle 
bottle, such as is sold at every Italian warehouse; 
fill it with any kind of water, to within two or three 
inches of the top; plunge the neck of an em 
Florence oil flask into the pickle bottle. Before 
the water will rise two or three inches in the neck of 
the inverted flask—often in three or four hours. If 
the weather is settled for fair, the water will remain 
not more than an half an inch high, for days in the 
neck of the flask. Itnever fails to foretell rain; and 
to-day, July 12th, rose as high as the rim of the pickle 
bottle in the neck of the flask. It may stand in or 
out of doors, in sun or shade, and the water never 
needs changing as long as it can be seen through. 
Mine is now green, through long standing. The oil 
flask must be cleansed before the neck is plunged 
in the water. Soda and warm water will clear it of 
oil. 


New Stone Warz.—A patent has been taken out 
by A. C. Ponton, of Clifton; England, for manufac- 
turing what has been called a new kind of stone 
ware. Itis composed of ground sand and powdered 
flint mixed with melted sulphur, then moulded like 
clay. This composition is colored with any of the 
pigments used for paints. It is not burned in a kiln 
like common stone ware, and is not adapted for ex- 
posure to hot water and high heat, but is suitable 
for moulding into garden vases, and such like orna- 
ments, and may be used for vessels containing cold 
water. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Mgat.—The Flour market is quiet, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5, 
extra $5 37,and extra family at $5 75 a 6 00. Sales 
to retailers and bakers are within the range of from 
$5 for superfine up to $6 37 a $7 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 50 and of 
the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 


Graw.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at full rates. Sales of good and prime Penn- | 
sylvania and Western red at $1 29 a $1 30 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 33 afloat. White 
ranges at $1 40 to $1 52. Rye is in moderate supply, 
with sales of Pennsylvania at 72 a 73c, and new at 
68 cents. Corn is in fair request; yellow at 68 cents 
and white at 71 cents. Oats are steady. New 
Pennsylvania is worth 35 a 36 cents, and heavy 
Delaware at 40 cents per bushel afloat. No sales of 
Barley or Malt. 

Seeps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$4 75 a $5 00 per 64 lbs. New Timothy commands 
$1 87 a $2 per bushel. Flaxseed ranges from 
$1 80-to 1 90. 





